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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



A New Periodical. — Following close upon the Atlanta race riot, perhaps as its 
literary aftermath, a unique monthly magazine will begin publication in Atlanta 
in November under the title of The Race Question and Southern Symposium. This 
magazine, its publishers announce, will be monographic in character, handling the 
negro problem from the standpoint of sociology, ethnology, and political economy. 
It will in no wise be an organ of incendiary agitation, but will discuss the race issue 
dispassionately from the view-point of the southern white man, and be a reflex of 
Caucasian sentiment. Each issue will contain special articles by leading public men 
and thinkers who have made the negro a study, and a large part of the magazine 
will be devoted to a free-for-all symposium of popular ideas on the race question 
and subjects thereto related, as the South's labor problem, foreign immigration, cotton 
production, etc. The best newspaper comment on these subjects will be reproduced, 
and it will be full of condensed and meaty matter of a distinctively southern character. 
The printed prospectus declares that "this publication will stand, editorially, for the 
imperious but magnanimous Anglo-Saxon, who dominates and will ever dominate, 
politically, materially, and morally, the human affairs of this great section of our 
common country. It will try to be just, but it has no compromise or temporization 
to offer unholy race yearnings, hatreds, and crimes." The editor is Mr. R. W. 
McAdam, for the past five years an editorial writer of the Atlanta Constitution, and 
literary editor of the Sunny South. The publishers are the Southern Symposium 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga., and the subscription price is $1.50 a year. — Publishers' 
A nnouncement. 

American Policy with Criminals. — This policy has defects: it fails to 
furnish reliable statistics, it is tainted by the spoils system, and it permits abuses 
in jails. Yet it has lessons of value for Europe and is a vital growth. The new 
policy which commands the situation is rational, humane, austere, yet regenera- 
tive. In expelling the theory of vengeance and introducing the reformatory 
principle, the jurists have been less influential than theologians, sociologists, and 
teachers. It is the sociological, not the biological, view of crime which is used 
to explain its origin. The policy aims at the beginnings of evil and expresses 
itself in (1) the reformatory system, (2) probation, (3) juvenile courts. The 
essential factors in the reformatory system are : ( 1 ) progression toward liberty, 
(2) indefinite sentence, (3) conditional release under supervision. The entire 
process is educational. The author defends the American method from charges 
of sentimentalism, of induing hypocrisy, and of giving undue power to admin- 
istrative officers. All the essential features of the American system can be 
and should be introduced into Europe. The author bases his conclusions on 
his personal study of the situation in a recent journey in the United States. — 
Berthold Freudenthal, Amerikanische Kriminalpolitik (Franfurt am Main, J. 
Guttentag, 1907; 23 pages). C. R. H. 

The Working Principle of Advertising. — How is it possible that people 
are driven by advertising to make bargains against their better judgment or 
intention? The answer is that this question is based on a false assumption. 
It has meaning only when the silent assumption is made that everything a man 
does or neglects to do is done under the control of a correct judgment and 
rational insight. It is clear, however, that this assumption, which probably no 
man on earth has yet attained, is thoroughly false; that there are numerous 
other independent springs of action besides the reason, and these very frequently 
find themselves opposed to reason and often are stronger in their working than 
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rational thoughts. Of these other springs of action we need notice only two : 
sensuality and intellectual receptivity — i. e., the readiness of the mind to take 
over foreign judgments. We find it to be these latter that advertising seeks to 
master, and that this often occurs to such a degree that their influence 
immediately determines the bargain which people make, and overcomes quiet 
reflection and right judgment. These latter are, even without this, as a rule not 
strikingly strong or lively in men. — Bernhard Wities, in Zeitschrift filr Philosophic 
und philosophische Kritik, July, 1906. V. E. H. 

Causes of the Irreligion of the Proletariat. — The religious indifference 
of the proletariat becomes general in proportion as the machine production 
enlists new recruits. Machine production makes the capitalist religious, the 
proletariat irreligious. The workman knows he must work or starve; praying 
will not give him food. The wage-worker is his own providence. His ambition 
cannot get beyond a raise in wages, and a job that shall last all the days of the 
year, and all the years of his life. The unforeseen chances of fortune which 
make the capitalist superstitious do not exist for the proletariat. If the wage- 
worker were to let himself be drawn into a belief in that God whom he hears 
talked about, he would immediately question his justice which allotted to him 
nothing but work and poverty. He would picture God under the form and 
aspect of a capitalist exploiter. 

The life led by the laborer in the great industries has removed him from 
the environment of nature, which in the peasant keeps up belief in ghosts, 
sorceries, witchcraft, and other superstitious ideas. Nature has no power over 
him ; his work puts him in touch with the terrible natural forces, unknown to 
the peasant. Instead of being mastered by them, he masters them. He controls 
mechanical power at will. — Paul Lafargue, in International Socialist Review, 
November, 1906. S. E. W. B. 

What British Labor Leaders Read. — A letter was addressed to each of 
the fifty-one labor members of the House of Commons, asking what books he 
had found most useful. Half of these are avowed socialists. This is the 
result: One hundred and forty-eight different authors were named, more than 
half of them only once. The votes were: Ruskin, 17; Dickens, 17; Bible, 14; 
Carlyle, 13 ; Henry George, 12 ; Shakespeare, Scott, John Stuart Mill, 10 each ; 
Bunyan, 8 ; Burns, 7 ; Tennyson and Magenni, 6 each ; Kingsley, 5 ; Adam 
Smith, Macaulay, Green, Rogers, Thackeray, and Cobbett, 4 each. Scarcely any 
socialist writers are mentioned. There is little difference between the reading 
of socialist and non-socialist members, the only noticeable one being that 
the names of Carlyle and George are very prominent in the socialist lists. Poets 
occupy an important place. These men, though students of economics, seem 
to care very little for history. As a rule, only writers who have been known a 
long time appear in the lists. Even Tolstoi and Ibsen are not mentioned. The 
qualities that most attract labor members seem to be two in number : an interest 
in economic problems, and an intense moral fervor. — R. B. Kerr, in International 
Socialist Review, November, 1906. O. E. W. B. 

A French Project for a System of Eugenics. — The recognition of the 
moral and physical deterioration of our time necessitates reasoned selective 
processes, by means of large voluntary associations that should include all those, 
however different in social rank, etc., who possess the requisite sound moral and 
physical qualities. The Elite is such an association, composed of local branches 
united by a central committee in Paris. The members pass a medical and 
character examination, special attention being given to the exclusion of 
venereal diseases and hereditary blemishes. The locals meet for instruction in 
bodily hygiene — food, clothing, housing, preventive measures against disease, 
care for the sick, the bearing and rearing of children, and general moral behavior 
under all conditions. 
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The subject of marriage among members of the Elite is to be carefully 
regulated. Modern science gives the different characteristics of man and 
woman conducive to the best progeny, and transportation facilities make 
possible the gathering of marriageable persons at central stations, where they 
may be grouped according to their mutual affinities. Choice in selection will 
greatly obviate divorce. The other social effects would be choice of professions 
more in accordance with capacities, while the Elite would be an example to the 
rest of the population. — Alfred Pichou, "L'filite : association philanthropique 
pour la conservation de la vie et l'amelioration de l'espece humaine," Revue 
Internationale de sociologie, August-September, 1906. A. H. N. B. 

Physical Degeneracy or Home Labor. — (1) The decline in the birth-rate 
is not merely the result of an alteration in the ages of the population, or in the 
number or proportion of married women, or in the ages of these. (2) The 
decline in the birth-rate is not confined to the towns, nor (so far as England and 
Wales are concerned, at least) is it appreciably, if any, greater in the towns than 
it is in the rurual districts. (3) The decline in the birth-rate is exceptionally 
marked where the inconvenience of having children is specially felt. (4) The 
decline in the birth-rate appears to be specially marked in places inhabited by 
the servant-keeping class. (5) The decline in the birth-rate appears to be much 
greater in those sections of the population which give proofs of thrift and fore- 
sight than among the population at large. (6)) The decline in the birth-rate is 
due to some new cause which was not appreciably operative fifty years ago. 
Statistical evidence points, in fact, unmistakably to the existence of a volitional 
regulation of the marriage state that is now ubiquitous throughout England and 
Wales, among apparently a large majority of the population. The report indi- 
cates that the offspring of each limited marriage is almost precisely one and one- 
half children per marriage. 

A generation ago, the economists, and still more the enlightened public opinion 
that caught up their words, would have seen in the progressive limitation of 
population, whether or not it had their approval, the compensating advantage of 
an uplifting of the economic conditions of the lowest grade of laborers. But no 
such limitation of numbers prevents the lowest grade of workers, if exposed to 
unfettered individual competition, from the horrors of "sweating" or the terrors 
of prolonged lack of employment. Nor can we look forward, even if we wished 
to do so, to the vacuum remaining unfilled. It is, as all experience proves, 
impossible to exclude the alien immigrant. This particular 25 per cent, of our 
population, as Professor Karl Pearson keeps warning us, is producing 50 per 
cent, of our children. In order that a due number of children may be born, and 
that they may be born rather of the self-controlled and farseeing members of 
each class than of those who are reckless or improvident, we must alter the 
balance of considerations in favor of the child-producing family. For instance, 
the arguments against unlimited provision of medical attendance on the child- 
bearing mother and her children disappear. We may presently find the leader 
of the opposition, if not the prime minister, advocating the municipal supply of 
milk to all infants, and a free meal on demand (as already provided by a far- 
seeing philanthropist at Paris) to mothers actually nursing their babies. We 
shall, indeed, have to face the problem of the systematic endowment of mother- 
hood, and place this most indispensable of all professions upon an honorable 
economic basis. There would be no greater encouragement to parentage in the 
best members of the middle and upper artisan classes than a great multiplication 
of maintenance scholarships for secondary, technical, and university schools and 
colleges at nominal fees, or even free. — Sidney Webb, reprint in Popular Science 
Monthly, December, 1906, from the London Times. J. A. Fitzgerald 

State-aided Insurance in Germany. — The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
introduction of state-aided insurance shows that one out of every five persons is 
insured against sickness, one out of three against accident, and one out of four 
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against infirmity. Almost $125,000,000 is annually expended in benefits, the con- 
tributions being approximately one-half by employers, 10 per cent, by the state, 
and the balance by the workers. It has been shown that of those between the 
ages of twenty to twenty-four years who apply for relief, about 55 per 
cent, are suffering from tuberculosis, and this has led to the establishment of 
sanatoria throughout the empire, now numbering seventy-four. The average 
length of residence in these institutions, is three months, and over 75 
per cent are discharged as cured. Although many of these suffer a relapse after 
returning to their former unhealthy environment, some 31 per cent, are 
able to work four years after their discharge. In 1902, of the total number treated 
under the insurance law, 16,518 were tuberculous, and 19,433 were suffering other- 
wise. The success in treating early stages of disease has made possible system- 
atic attack on alcoholism, bad housing, etc., which the imperial commissioner holds 
could have been done only under a system of compulsory insurance. The quarter- 
century of the operation of the law has not verified the prediction of some that 
it would have an adverse effect on savings. In the year 1903-4, Prussia, although 
regarded as a poor country, had $52.70 per capita in savings banks, as against 
$23.90 per capita in wealthy England. — Soziale Praxis, November 15, 1906. 

A. H. N. B. 

Regulation of Juvenile and Home Labor. —At the last general meeting of 
the International Union for Legislative Labor Protection the following propo- 
sitions were drawn up as basic principles for legislation concerning: 

I. Night work for juvenile laborers. 

1. In general the night work of juvenile laborers up to eighteen years of age 
should be prohibited. 

2. Up to the fourteenth year the prohibition should be absolute. 

3. For juvenile laborers over fourteen years of age exceptions may be made, 
o) In cases of force majeure or exceptional conditions. 

b) In those industries the raw products of which perish quickly. 

4. The night labor is entirely forbidden in the trading, hotel, and saloon 
business ; as also in the bureaus of those industries in which night labor is 
prohibited. 

5. The length of the night rest, where such is prescribed, must at least 
include the time from 10 p. M. to 5 a. m. 

6. The International Union expresses its wish that these provisions be 
carried out earnestly by a system of inspection. 

II. Industrial labor in the home. — The International Union is of the opinion 
that legislative intervention is necessary, and urges the national delegation : 

1. To request from their governments legislative measures which require 
anyone employing sweat-shop labor : 

a) To keep a record of those employed by him, and to present the same to 
the authorities whenever desired. 

6) To furnish such persons with a definite statement of the wages paid for 
piece-work, and to rate the price of the finished product. 

2. To expand the factory inspection and workingmen's insurance to include 
sweat-shops. 

3. For the public good as well as the private interest of those employed 
in sweat-shops the strictest enforcement of general sanitary laws in those places 
should be exercised. — "The General Meeting of the International Union for 
Industrial Protective Legislation," in Soziale Rundschau, October, 1906. 

Samuel N. Reep 



